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Buell G. Gallagher, Assistant Commissioner 


for Higher Education 


ARL JAMES McGRATH, U. S. Commissioner 

of Education, has announced the appointment 
of Buell G. Gallagher as Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education in the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Dr. Gallagher was formerly 
Assistant Commissioner for Program Development 
and Coordination in the Office of Education. In his 
new position he succeeds John Dale Russell, who 
resigned to become Chancelor and Executive Secre- 
tary for the New Mexico Board of Educational 
Finance. 


Education and Positions Held 


The new Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education was born in Illinois. His elementary and 
secondary education was obtained in the public 
schools of North Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota. 
He received the bachelor of arts degree from Carleton 
College in 1925 and the bachelor of divinity degree 
from the Union Theological Seminary (New York) 
in 1929. Upon his graduation from the seminary, 
he was ordained as a minister in the Congregational 
Church. The following year he spent in the London 
School of Economics on a Fogg Traveling Fellowship. 
Columbia University conferred upon him the doctor 
of philosophy degree in 1939, his major field of study 
being education. In 1943 Dr. Gallagher received 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity from 
Oberlin College. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and of Delta Sigma Rho. 

His educational experience includes the following: 
Instructor in economics, Doane College, 1925-26, 
national secretary of the Interseminary Movement, 


1929-30; president of Talladega College (Alabama), 
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1933-43; professor of Christian ethics, Pacific School 
of Religion, 1944-48; and a member of the staff of 
the Office of Education, 1949-present. From 1930 


to 1933 he was minister of the First Congregational 


Church, Passaic, N. J. 
Author 


Dr. Gallagher is a frequent contributor to educa- 
tional and religious journals. His writings include 
three books: American Caste and the Negro College 
(Columbia University Press, 1938); Color and Con- 
science: The Irrepressible Conflict (Harper & Bros., 
1946); and Portrait of a Pilgrim: A Search for the 
Christian Way in Race Relations (Friendship Press, 
1946). 


Family 


Dr. Gallagher is 48 years old. His wife was a 
college classmate, June Sampson, who formerly was 
a member of the humanities faculty of New York 
University. The family includes two daughters, 
one a senior in high school and the other a sophomore 
in college. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


Britt To Exempt TEACHERS’ ANNUITIES FROM 
INcoME Tax 


SENATOR LANGER of North Dakota has introduced 
a bill (S. 2862) to amend the internal revenue code 
so as to exempt from Federal income tax “‘all amounts 
received from any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or from any agency or instrumentality of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, or from 
an educational institution exempt under section 
101 (6), as a pension, retired or retirement pay, or a 
retirement annuity based upon service as a teacher, 
professor, or educator.” 


Bitt To Arp Nursinc EpucaTion TABLED 


The bill (H. R. 910) introduced early last year by 
Representative Bolton of Ohio “to provide a pro- 
gram of grants and scholarships for education in 
the field of nursing, and for other purposes,” was 
tabled on March 18, 1952, by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Hitt AMENDMENT DEFEATED 


The Hill amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
20 which would have devoted to educational pur- 
poses, following the present national emergency, 
moneys derived from oil and gas deposits under the 
Continental Shelf (see Hicuer Epucation, Apr. 1, 
1952, p. 174) was tabled by the Senate on April 2 
by a vote of 47 to 36, 


Britt To INVESTIGATE FOUNDATIONS 


Representative Cox of Georgia has introduced 
House Resolution 561 calling for appointment by 
the Speaker of the House of a select committee of 
seven members “‘to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of educational and philan- 
thropic foundations and other comparable organ- 
izations which are exempt from Federal income 
taxation to determine which such foundations and 
organizations are using their resourses for purposes 
other than the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished, and especially to determine which such foun- 
dations and organizations are using their resources 
for un-American and subversive activities or for 
purposes not in the interest or tradition of the 
United States.” The committee would be required 
to report on or before January 1, 1953. 


Bitt To EncouraAGE FINE ArTS 


Representative Howell of New Jersey has intro- 
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duced a bill (H. R. 7494) to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage the further de- 
velopment and growth of the educational fine arts 
programs in State and land-grant and other accred- 
ited nonprofit colleges and universities and in other 
nonprofit organizations. Under the bill the Com- 
missioner would be authorized to make provision for 
bringing to Washington, D. C., and to other commun- 
ities in the United States where the Federal Govern- 
ment or the government of the District of Columbia 
has suitable space under its jurisdiction, for public 
presentation, fine arts productions of such colleges 
and universities and nonprofit organizations. Space 
for presentations would be made available without 
charge, but neither the Federal Government nor the 
government of the District of Columbia would incur 
or assume any financial responsibility except those 
incidental to the furnishing of necessary heat, light, 
and custodial services. The Commissioner would 
also be authorized to receive contributions of money, 
materials, and other property from any source to aid 
in developing these programs. ‘Nonprofit organiza- 
tion” is defined as any public or private foundation, 
charitable trust, or other organization (whether or 
not incorporated), no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any of its stockholders. 
or members; and the term “fine arts” is defined to 
include living drama and music, opera, literature, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and ballet and 
other forms of dance. 





New Criteria For College Housing Loans 


Tue Housinc anp Home Finance AGENcy has 
released supplemental information for College Hous- 
ing Loan applicants which represents a major change 
in the defense-related criteria, broadening and 
restating conditions for priority consideration. 

Eligibility may now be established through (1) 
defense training programs, (2) defense contracts, (3) 
expansion of facilities for professional training, pro- 
vided additional housing is necessary to effect 
utilization of these facilities, and (4) impact on 
housing ordinarily occupied by students or faculty in 
critical defense housing areas. 

Copies of the revised “Supplemental Information 
for Applicants” are being sent to each interested 
institution from the Regional Offices of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 
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Social Work Education 


OCIAL WORK EDUCATION in the United 

States has been the subject of a recent study. 
The purpose of this undertaking was to establish 
some bench marks in this field of education which 
the social work profession and university officials 
can use in charting a course for the next two or three 
decades. Some of the findings and conclusions are 
summarized in this article. 


The Social Work Profession 


Social work in 1950 employed approximately 
75,000 persons, of whom 70 percent were women. 
Approximately two-thirds of all social workers were 
employed in public welfare and other tax-supported 
social services, and one-third in church-related and 
privately supported welfare agencies. ‘Those em- 
ployed in public welfare agencies are responsible, 
among other things, for determining by statutory 
and administrative regulation who is eligible to 
receive any form of contributory social security or 
public assistance benefits. They are also among 
the taxpayers’ representatives who administer $2.3 
billion annually for the welfare of some 6,000,000 
people. Social workers in private agencies have a 
residual and supplemental role in providing financial 
assistance, but even so they also have the difficult 
job of adding to the fruitfulness of $500,000,000 in 
gifts through distributing them with a professional 
competence. 

In serving as the chief almoner for the American 
people, social workers come to grips with some of 
the most intimate and fundamental aspects of indi- 
vidual, family, and community life. At the same 
time they work in the most sensitive areas of our 
broader political, economic, and cultural life. For 
these and other reasons, it is obvious that social 
work is a career that calls for physically hardy, 
emotionally stable, intellectually superior, and liber- 
ally educated persons who are genuinely interested 
in the well-being of mankind. In addition to ena- 
bling or helping individuals and groups to continue 


*Associate chief of college administration, Office of Education. 
The article is based on Social Work Education in the United States, 
by Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1951). The opinions expressed in the article 
are those of Dr. Hollis, acting in the capacity of director of the 
Survey, and do not represent the views of the Office of Education. 
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By ERNEST V. HOLLIS * 


or resume a normal way of life, some social workers 
serve as social diagnosticians, social planners, and 
leaders in community organization, administration, 
recreation, housing, social legislation, and social 
action. Colleges and universities are weak in pro- 
ducing the “know-how” these workers need. 


Evolution of the Profession 


The development of a functional and forward- 
looking program of education for a career in social 
work must take into consideration the history, 
current status, and probable future role of the pro- 
fession. The impact of these forces on objectives, 
curriculum, organization, financing, and accredita- 
tion is as great as those of philosophy, logic, and 
psychology in moving social work education from 
where it is to where the profession and the universi- 
ties want it to be. 

Social welfare is as old as civilization, but the pro- 
fessional practice of social work in the United States 
is barely 50 years old. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century it was not differentiated from the 
general social science movement, and had not estab- 
lished the working relations it now has with health, 
education, and other professions. At the turn of 
the century the voluntary “friendly visitors” of social 
welfare agencies were just beginning to be replaced 
by equally untrained but salaried full-time workers. 
In the absence of any formal schools these workers 
learned what they knew of social work through on- 
the-job training. 

The first formal training open to social workers 
away from the job consisted of a 6-week program 
which was sponsored by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City. In the summer of 1898 
this in-service function was transferred to the newly 
organized New York School of Philanthropy, now 
the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. By 1903 the New York School of Phi- 
lanthropy offered an academic year of vocational 
training in social welfare work. Soon thereafter 
similar schools were established by family, child 
welfare, and other casework agencies, in Boston, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and elsewhere. Essentially 
they ‘ere apprenticeship training centers whose pro- 
grams mirrored the stage of practice of the private 
casework agencies supporting and controlling them. 
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Effective university sponsorship of a school of social 
work dates from 1907 at the University of Chicago. 
It is significant that from the beginning the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy included within 
its purview research and instruction on the preventive 
and remedial welfare work of public eleemosynary 
institutions, of the courts, and of tax supported 
relief agencies, as well as on the work of settlement 
houses and private casework agencies. A few other 
schools during this period had tenuous connections 
with universities, but in 1915 when Abraham Flexner 
took a look at the field he declared social work was 
not then a profession because it had no distinguishing 
“technique communicable by an educational proc- 
ess.” In the same year Felix Frankfurter, now 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, told social 
workers they needed 3 or 4 years of university 
preparation in order to qualify for their professional 
responsibilities. 

By the close of World War I in 1918, a considerable 
professional growth in the field of social work was 
evidenced by the formation of school and practi- 
tioner organizations, by a concern for standards and 
methods of self-regulation, and by the emergence of 
a basic philosophy and a distinctive method of social 
work practice. The 17 schools in the field in 1919 
formed the Association of Training Schools for Pro- 
fessional Social Work. By 1924 the Association 
required new member schools to have a responsible 

_administrator, an organized curriculum, and afflia- 
tion with a university. The curriculum in some 
schools was 1 year in length and wholly under- 
graduate; other schools had 2-year curriculums, a few 
of which required a bachelor’s degree for admission. 
What in the interim had become the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work required all pro- 
fessional education in member schools to be offered 
on the graduate level after October 1939. This 
decision came just as the Social Security Act was 
expanding the field of social welfare and had the 
effect of divorcing education from the needs of ma- 
jority practice. It also produced what is now recog- 
nized as the great schism in social work education, 
typified by the formation in the early 1940’s of the 
National Association of Schools of Social Admini- 
stration—an organization dedicated to the promotion 
and accreditation of an undergraduate program of 
social work slanted to what it considered the needs 
of public welfare agencies. 

Special fields of practice developed earlier and 
faster than basic or general social work. Accord- 
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ingly they influenced the character of social work 
education more decisively than did the needs of 
general practitioners. The establishment of the 
United States Children’s Bureau in 1912, the Child 
Welfare League of America in 1920, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers in 1918 is 
indicative of the early development of groups having 
a specialized interest in social work education. The 
first general practitioner organization was not formed 
until 1921, and its natural concern has been more 
with the development of professional standards of 
practice than with the development of a basic cur- 
riculum for all social workers. The local chapters of 
the American Association of Social Workers, never- 
theless, have been instrumental in promoting the 
establishment of many of the schools of social work. 

Three recent forces in American life from outside 
the field of social welfare perhaps have done as much 
as those within it to give force and direction to the 
evolution of social work as a profession. The first of 
these was the great depression of the early 1930’s, in 
the wake of which so many welfare activities were 
necessary. Second was the Social Security Act of 
1935 which gave social welfare a new philosophy and 
made it a major function of Federal, State, and local 
government as well as a primary interest of philan- 
thropy. Third was the widespread use of social 
workers by the military and civilian agencies of Gov- 
ernment during and subsequent to World War II. 
Another powerful force just coming over the horizon 
that seems destined further to modify the practice 
of social work is the tendency of industrial and com- 
mercial corporations and of labor organizations to 
maintain welfare programs for their employees and 
members. 


Status of the Profession Today 


The American people devote $12 billion annually 
to social welfare and social security purposes. Social 
welfare more narrowly defined receives $2.8 billion 
annually, all but a half-billion of which is from tax 
sources and is disbursed to individuals who are on 
relief rolls. Social welfare work is carried on by 
teams of workers that include administrators, doc- 
tors, lawyers, nurses, economists, statisticians, and 
other professional and technical workers. The spark 
plugs of these teams are 75,000 social workers. 

Criteria for appraising professional status.—The 
readiness of social work for full professional respon- 
sibility may be estimated by the degree to which it 
exercises competent self-direction. To do so, among 
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other things, social work should be able to give a 
documented affirmative answer to each of the follow- 
ing seven questions: 


1. Does the profession have a well-defined function, the nature 
and scope of which can be identified? 

2. Does the profession have a philosophy, code of ethics, and 
other means of self-regulation which assure that its practice tran- 
scends the bounds of political, sectarian, and economic self-interest? 

3. Does the profession have a unified pattern of organizations 
that can speak for it with one voice? 

4. Does the compensation received by the professional practi- 
tioner indicate that the public is willing to pay him as a skilled and 
responsible professional worker? 

Is the practice of the profession limited, or tending to be 
limited, to persons with approved general and professional prepa- 
ration! 


6. Is there, in fact, a recognized systematic body of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which can be identified and transmitted as a 
regimen of professional preparation? 

7. Is the regimen of professional education recognized as of a 
quality appropriate for inclusion in the graduate and professional 
offerings of a university? 

By these criteria only the hard core of social work 
in the United States can be said to have acquired a 
satisfactory professional status, and it should be 
noted that the profession is more advanced here than 
in most other countries. The report on which this 
article is based gives considerable documentation for 
the generalization. 

Social work functions generally are not well 
defined. After one leaves the hard core of casework, 
the nature of the functions becomes fuzzy and the 
scope of the field becomes indistinct. Social work is 
not the equal of the older professions in self-regula- 
tion. It is divided in its working philosophy and is 
unable to enforce its excellent code of ethics through- 
out the profession because fewer than two-fifths of 
the practitioners belong or are eligible to belong to 
the professional associations concerned with self- 
regulation through the enforcement of a code of 
ethics. Furthermore, except for permissive registra- 
tion in California, social work lacks legal recognition 
as a profession, inasmuch as neither licensure nor 
other forms of certification are required of those who 
engage in its practice. 

Social work does not yet have a unified pattern of 
professional organizations that can speak for it, but 
such an arrangement apparently is coming into being. 
The National Conference of Social Work is generally 
recognized as the public forum of lay and professional 
groups; the Social Welfare Assembly is coming to be 
recognized as the “holding company” of organiza- 
tions of social work agencies; the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, the general practitioner 
organization of the profession, is now engaged in 
consolidatihg its position as the practitioner voice of 
social work; and the recently established National 
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Council on Social Work Education gives promise of 
becoming the educational voice of the profession. 
But at the moment there is a plethora of specialized 
independent social work organizations that are not 
articulated or coordinated with the four fairly 
comprehensive social work organizations. 

The remaining criteria proposed for estimating the 
maturity of a profession are of an educational nature. 
The extent to which social work meets them will be 
discussed under the next heading. 


Current Status of Education 


Education is perhaps the best index of professional 
competence. The social work profession had the 
vision and the courage in 1939 to set its educational 
goals high enough to be in keeping with what it still 
believes to be the needs of practitioners. At that 
time the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work took the position that adequate basic prepa- 
ration for a career in social work required a bachelor’s 
degree with specified but flexible requirements, plus 
2 years of graduate professional study for which a 
master’s degree would be awarded. In the inter- 
vening years member schools have pursued this ideal 
with a singleness of purpose that has tended to 
divorce their programs from the majority needs of 
practice. A small part of these needs has been met 
by undergraduate colleges which for approximately 
a decade have been affiliated in the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Administration. But the 
combined facilities of schools in the two associations 
are not sufficient to meet even a major part of the 
needs of the profession for trained personnel. 

As of 1950 only 40 percent of the 75,000 social 
workers had any graduate professional education. 
Approximately 16 percent had completed the stand- 
ard 2-year program, and another 24 percent had 
professional preparation that varied from a few 
credit hours to, but not including, 2 years. An addi- 
tional 20 percent had at least a bachelor’s degree and 
were qualified to begin graduate professional study, 
but had not done so. The remaining 40 percent had 
not been graduated from college; indeed, the lowest 
quarter (10 percent of the total) of this group had 
high school or less education. 

A profession so meagerly prepared is obviously ill- 
equipped to perform the functions entrusted to it. 
The lack of preparation is reflected.in generally low 
salaries, but there is ample and rewarding opportu- 
nity for able persons with adequate education in this 
new and growing profession. It of course must be 
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kept in mind that social work—like teaching, libra- 
rianship, and nursing—is a diverse and amorphous 
profession which has eminently qualified and well- 
paid personne] in some areas. But at the periphery 
of these occupations the preparation, income, turn- 
over, and working conditions are not those of a 
profession. 

Facilities and enrollment.—If all practitioners who 
have substandard education should decide to resume 
preparation for a career in social work, there would 
not be facilities or teaching personnel to take care of 
even a major part of them. Fewer than 100 under- 
graduate colleges in the country offer the equivalent 
of a major in social welfare, although some 380 col- 
leges offer one or more isolated courses in the field. 
Altogether these colleges enroll approximately 3,600 
students who take one or more sociai welfare courses. 
It is the opinion of those who have studied the need 
for undergraduate programs that 800 colleges, espe- 
cially if they admit women, could better serve their 
students and the public interest if they offered in- 
struction appropriate to this field. In order to sup- 
ply an adequate pool of students qualified to enter 
graduate schools of social work, and at the same time 
to provide the profession with a steady flow of begin- 
ning workers, these coieges should enroll some 48,000 
students who are looking toward careers in social 
work. 

Within the continental United States there are 
only 47 accredited schools of social work that require 
a bachelor’s degree for admission. All are connected 
with universities, 23 are tax supported, 3 have only 
a l-year program, and 5 have doctorate-length pro- 
grams. In 1950 the 47 schools enrolled 5,143 full- 
time students and graduated 1,857 with master’s 
degrees. Only 17 schools enrolled 100 or more stu- 
dents, but these accounted for 60 percent of the total 
enrollment. If all the graduates were new recruits, 
which they are not, existing schools could not provide 
enough personnel to take care of normal attrition in 
a profession of 75,000 persons. And in view of the 
fact that most social workers have substandard train- 
ing, that turn-over is more rapid than in most pro- 
fessions because 70 percent are women, and that there 
is an increasing demand for qualified personnel in 
new and expanding areas of social work, it is obvious 
that without a rapid increase in graduate educational 
facilities universities will lose rather than gain ground 
in their effort to provide the field with qualified per- 
sonnel. There is an urgent need for a 100 percent 
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increase in facilities and faculties to provide profes- 
sional education for social workers. 

Existing schools, moreover, are not well distribut- 
ed geographically. For example, 17 of the 47 
schools are located in 6 States, while 18 States have 
no schools of social work. For the most part these 
18 States are so situated as to form regions that have 
no social work education facilities. ‘The location of 
schools of social work in large cities reflects, among 
other things, the fact that prior to the enactment of 
the Social Security Act in 1935 social work was 
largely a voluntary enterprise associated with urban 
and industrial living. There is an urgent need for 
a dozen or more new schools of social work that 
emphasize the personnel needs of public welfare 
agencies. Each of these schools, and the 30 existing 
schools that do not now do so, should plan for a 
minimum enrollment of 100 students, in order to 
meet conditions required for efficient and economical 
operation. 

Curriculums and degrees.—A state of flux charac- 
terizes social work education in the matter of 
curriculums and of degrees conferred. At the college 
level there is little agreement on what courses or 
content should constitute an undergraduate con- 
centration, except that the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work recommends the completion 
of a specified number of semester hours in the social 
sciences. The Association recognizes for member- 
ship a graduate school of social work which offers a 
l-year approved curriculum for the completion of 
which a certificate is awarded. Standard basic 
preparation requires the completion of a 2-year 
curriculum for which a variety of master’s degrees 
are awarded. In two-fifths of the schools the M. 
A. or M. S. degree is conferred, with or without the 
designation “in Social Work,” and with the latter 
degree predominating two to one. In the other 
three-fifths of the schools the master’s degree has a 
professional designation such as master of social 
work, master of social welfare, and master of social 
service, with the degree first named leading in the 
ratio of ten to one. For the doctorate both the Ph. 
D. and the D. S. W. (doctor of social work) are 
conferred, with the trend being toward using the 
latter. 

Organization and accreditation.—Social work, like 
most of the newer professional fields, is still engaged 
in a struggle internally and with the graduate schools 
of the universities. The issue is whether the school 
of social work should be organized as an independent 
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professional school of the university with essential 
control of its program and degrees, or whether it 
should operate as an integral part of the graduate 
school or of some other division of the university. 
In current practice the place of schools of social 
work in the university structure ranges all the way 
from being a dependent or “captive” entity to being 
only nominally a part of the university. Recent 
university reorganizations have tended to correct 
these extremes, but the place of the school of social 
work in the university administrative structure needs 
review in at least 15 of the 47 schools. 

The precipitating cause of the recent study of 
social work education was the unsatisfactory sit- 
uation with regard to the accreditation of social 
work education programs. Both the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work and the Nat- 
ional Association of Schools of Social Administration 
were engaged in the accreditation of the total pro- 
gram of schools of social work. At the same time 
several of the social work specializations, medical 
and psychiatric social work for example, were 
engaged in further accrediting their specialties in 
approved schools. As of 1952 the profession has 
agreed on policies and procedures for remedying the 
evils of multiple accreditation. A single accrediting 
commission will be used. It will operate under the 
auspices of the National Council on Social Work 
Education—a body that is to have Nation-wide 
responsibility for coordinating activities aimed at 
the development and. promotion of both under- 
graduate and graduate education for a career in 
social work. 


Choice Before the Profession 


It will have been evident from the foregoing state- 
ments that the social work profession faces major 
decisions regarding the scope of its activities and 
the character of its competence. The profession, 
for instance, can continue in its role as a stretcher 
bearer of the social order, ministering to the needs 
of individuals who suffer unduly from dislocations 
in our economy or from their own biological or 
psychological inadequacies. Or it may expand its 
role to include a far wider sphere of service and 
influence through preparing and using personnel 
that can give leadership in such areas as social 
welfare administration, welfare research in terms of 
public policy, and the evaluation of social welfare 
institutions, policies, and procedures. ‘These more 
constructive roles call for practitioners who have the 
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capacity to deal with social welfare abstractions, 
with political and economic factors, and with persons 
who direct other phases of the economy. 

Despite its unsatisfactory current status, the 
social work profession has a positive and constructive 
attitude toward finding working solutions for the 
problems and issues which confront it. Social 
work organizations are busily engaged in producing 
in their members a readiness for constructive change 
in all of the matters to which this article has called 
attention. Already the profession has taken defini- 
tive action on creating the organizational machinery 
required for the long and arduous job of recon- 
structing education for present and prospective 
social workers. University officials and _ public 
administrators have good reason to be heartened by 
the vigor and foresight with which this young 
profession is charting a course for tomorrow as well 
as for today. It merits their encouragement and 
effective help. 





Committee on Contractual Procedures 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE Research and De- 
velopment Board has organized, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. H. W. Fitzpatrick, an ad hoc committee 
on “Contractual Procedures Covering Relationships 
with Educational Institutions.” 

The purpose of the committee is to correct, insofar 
as possible, the major disabilities existing in contrac- 
tual arrangements between the Department of De- 
fense and colleges and universities. The commit- 
tee’s initial effort will be devoted to the handling of 
immediate problems affecting contractual adminis- 
tration. Typical problems fall in areas such as 
“security of information important to the national 
defense” or “control of Government property in the 
possession of contractors.” 

The long-range effort of the committee will be 
directed toward the development of modified re- 
search and development contract forms for use in all 
contractual arrangements between colleges and uni- 
versities and the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Typical problems which will be 
considered are: termination procedures, price rede- 
termination provisions, advance payment methods, 
default and guarantee provisions, and similar prob- 
lems. 

Committee membership has been selected from 
the ranks of administrative personnel of both col- 
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leges and universities and the service departments. 
College and university representation was secured on 
a regional basis (east, central, south, and west) and 
was equally divided between business officers and 
directors of research. Service-department represen- 
tation is provided from their respective research and 


development administrative groups. 
rick is an RDB staff member. 

The committeee has expressed an eagerness to 
cooperate with all groups and individuals interested 
in general contract and contract administration 
problems arising in this field. 


Mr. Fitzpat- 





Social Security Coverage of Institutions of Higher 
Education: A Progress Report 


OVERAGE under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program has been available to 
faculty and other staff members of many colleges and 
universities since January 1, 1951. During 1951 
the great majority of privately operated nonprofit 
colleges and universities covered both academic and 
nonacademic employees under the Federal insurance 
program. Some public institutions of higher educa- 
tion also covered their employees. The explanation 
of this difference in extent of participation may be 
found in the conditions in the Social Security Act 
under which the two types of institutions may 
obtain coverage. 


Privately Controlled Institutions 


Private nonprofit educational institutions may 
cover their employees by filing a certificate request- 
ing coverage and stating that at least two-thirds of 
the employees agree to be covered. The fact that 
some or all of the employees are covered under an 
existing retirement system does not affect their 
eligibility for coverage. On the other hand, em- 
ployees of State and local governments, including 
those of publicly supported educational institutions, 
can be covered only if the State enters into an agree- 
ment with the Federal Security Administrator and if 
the employees are not in positions covered by an 
existing State or local retirement system. 

About 35,000 nonprofit organizations (religious, 
charitable, scientific, and educational) have filed 
certificates covering some 750,000 employees under 
old-age and survivors insurance. As indicated, the 


* Technical adviser to the Commissioner for Social Security, 
Federal Security Agency. 
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majority of private colleges and universities have 
covered both academic and nonacademic employees. 
Most of these institutions had retirement plans 
before coming under the Federal program. Ina sur- 
vey made by the American Council on Education in 
October 1951, 385 of the 463 private institutions 
reporting said that they had retirement programs 
before coming under the Federal program. 


Public Employees 


By the end of March 1952, 32 States and Alaska 
had passed the necessary enabling legislation and had 
completed agreements with the Federal Security 
Administrator, thus paving the way for coverage of 
eligible employees throughout the State. The States 
with agreements in effect as of March 31 are: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Five States—Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—and the Virgin 
Islands had agreements in process as of the end of 
March 1952, and one other State—South Carolina— 
had passed enabling legislation. 

At the beginning of 1951 it was estimated that 
about 1.5 million State and local government em- 
ployees not under retirement systems would be 
eligible for old-age and survivors insurance coverage. 
About 350,000 employees had been covered under 
Federal-State agreements by the end of March 1952. 
Although this is a small percentage of the employees 
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estimated to be eligible for coverage, the number 
covered seems less significant than the fact that so 
many States have taken the steps which make it 
possible for employees to be covered. Once the 
agreement has been signed, additional employees can 
come in at any time; groups covered before January 
1, 1953, can obtain coverage retroactive to January 
1, 1951. The number of employees covered under 
existing agreements is steadily increasing. 


Relation to Other Retirement Systems for Public 
Employees 


A number of public institutions of higher education 
(this includes colleges, universities, professional 
schools, junior colleges, and normal schools) have 
come in thus far—perhaps about 50. No doubt this 
small number is chiefly due to the fact that most of 
the institutions had retirement systems in existence 
before old-age and survivors insurance coverage 
became available. Of 230 public institutions report- 
ing in the American Council on Education’s survey, 
228 had retirement systems for academic employees 
and 191 had systems for nonacademic employees. 

The Social Security Act prohibits coverage of 
employees in positions under a retirement system 
on the date a coverage agreement 1s made applicable 
to the “coverage group” of which they are members. 
Although the wording of the law permits a State or 
local government to discontinue its retirement sys- 
tem and subsequently to cover the employees under 
old-age and survivors insurance, the Social Security 
Administration has discouraged the dissolution of 
existing retirement systems. Nevertheless, the Ad- 
ministration has been under an obligation to tell a 
State or local government whether its proposal for 
dissolution would have the desired result, and to 
adopt objective criteria in this connection. 

A State or political subdivision which has had a 
retirement system will no longer be considered by the 
Social Security Administration to have such a system 
for the purpose of section 218 (d) of the Social 
Security Act if (a) the system has been fully liqui- 
dated and provision has been legally made for the 
settlement of previously accrued rights by means of 
refund of contributions, purchase of annuities, or 
statutory segregation of accumulated equities, and 
(b) any benefits based on the accumulated equities 
do not depend on future employment. 

Positions excluded from an agreement because 
they are covered by a State or local retirement 
system at the time the governmental units, or 
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coverage groups of such units, are brought under the 
agreement cannot subsequently be brought under 
the agreement even though the retirement system 
is later dissolved. For coverage groups brought 
under an agreement after a retirement system cover- 
ing all or part of the group has been dissolved, 
coverage may be retroactive, within the limits pre- 
scribed by the law, to a date prior to the dissolution 
of the retirement system. 


Discontinuance of Retirement Systems 


In spite of the difficulties involved in success- 
fully discontinuing a retirement system, several 
States and local governments have terminated one 
or more retirement systems and subsequently covered 
the employees under old-age and survivors insurance. 
Twelve public colleges and universities reported 
in the American Council on Education’s survey that 
they had discontinued existing retirement plans to 
qualify for coverage under the Federal system. 

In Virginia, the State legislature repealed the 
State retirement plan with the vested rights of the 
members and those retired fully protected. The 
legislature then authorized covering State and local 
employees under the Social Security Act. Sub- 
sequent to coverage under the Social Security Act, 
the legislature established a new retirement system 
to supplement the social security coverage. 

It should not be necessary for a State or local 
governmental unit to discontinue an existing retire- 
ment system in order to secure the protection of the 
Federal system. The Social Security Administration 
feels that protection of the Federal system and 
protection of staff retirement systems tailored to 
fit the needs of the particular group of employees 
are both needed. If it were possible under the law 
for publicly supported educational institutions to 
obtain old-age and survivors insurance coverage 
regardless of whether or not they had a retirement 
system, the existing systems could be coordinated 
with the Federal system so as to provide total pro- 
tection greater than would be possible under either 
system alone. 


How OASI Works 


The objective of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance is to provide a partial replacement of the 
income lost by a worker upon retirement or by a 
family when the breadwinner dies. The new legis- 
lation, by broadening coverage and increasing bene- 
fits and making it easier to qualify for benefits, 
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Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative 
monthly benefits under the 1950 amendments 





Monthly benefit by specified 


amount of average monthly wage 





Family classification 









































| 
| $50 |$100) $150 | $200 | $250 0300 
| 
= 
Retired worker families: | | 
Worker only... -..-.----- 25 | 50} 58] 65} 72) 80 
Worker and wife, aged 65 | | | | 
OMONC eee see ee | 38 75 | 86) 98 | 109 | 120 
Worker and 1 child... __.| 38 | 75 | 86| 98] 109 | 120 
Worker and 2 children-...| 40 | 80 | 115 | 130 | 145 | 150 
Worker, wife, and 1 child_| 40 | 80 | 115 | 130 | 145 | 150 
Worker and dependent | | 
husband, aged 65 or | | | | | 
A SLT ee | 38|75| 86} 98/109 | 120 
Worker, dependent aged | | | | 
husband, and 1 child. ..| 40 | 80 | 115 | 130 | 145 | 150 
Survivor families: | 
Widowed mother and 1 
child... SSE 38/75 | 86| 98 | 109 | 120 
Widowed mother and 2 | | | 
anon ee | 40 | 80 | 115 | 130 | 145) 150 
Widowed mother and 3 | | 
or more children_____-- 40 | 80 | 120 | 150 | 150 | 150 
U aha only... 2. <i sk 19 | 38} 43 | 49} 54) 60 
SO Riadow son tnaen 31 | 62 | 72} 81] 91 | 100 
Widow only, aged 65 or | 
Sa ee Ament 19 | 38 | 43 | 49} 54! 60 
Dependent widower, aged | | 
65 or over...-.------- 19 | 38] 43] 49) 54] 60 
1 aged dependent parent_.| 19 | 38 | 43 | 49] 54] 60 
2 aged dependent danse 38 | 75 | 86) 98 | 109 | 120 
| | 








insures the accomplishment of these objectives in 
far greater measure. 

Briefly, here is what the program provides for 
persons who are newly covered. Monthly retire- 
ment benefits are payable at or after age 65 to the 
“{nsured” worker who is no longer regularly engaged 
in covered employment. Monthly benefits are also 
paid to certain dependents of the retired individual. 
These include unmarried children under age 18, 
a wife or a dependent husband who has reached age 
65, or a wife at any age with a child under age 18 
who is eligible for benefits. 

Retirement benefit amounts payable to those newly 
covered under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program will be based on the worker’s average earn- 
ings in covered employment starting January l, 
1951. A new benefit formula, available to persons 
retiring about the middle of 1952 and thereafter, 
provides a monthly benefit amount equal to 50 per- 
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cent of the first $100 of a worker’s average monthly 
earnings in covered employment, plus 15 percent of | 
the earnings between $100 and $300 a month. The 
benefit amounts payable under the new formula at 
given levels of average monthly earnings are shown 
in table 1. A worker can become eligible for retire- 
ment benefits by earning at least one quarter of 
coverage for each two calendar quarters between 
January 1, 1951, and the time he or she becomes 65. 
(A quarter of coverage is a calendar quarter in which 
an employee is paid at least $50 for covered work or 
is credited with self-employment income of at least 
$100.) At least six quarters of coverage are needed. 
Quarters of coverage may be earned before or after 
age 65. Those earned before 1951 by persons who 
have had previous covered employment would also 
count. 

Payment of benefits does not depend on findings 
of individual need, and there is no investigation into 
the individual’s income and circumstances. How- 
ever, since the benefits are retirement benefits, a 
beneficiary aged 65 to 74 is not eligible for a benefit 
check for any month in which the beneficiary’s 
earnings in covered employment are more than $50. 
There are comparable restrictions on the payment 
of benefit checks to beneficiaries who do substantial 
work in self-employment and whose earnings from 
self-employment exceed $600 in a year. After the 
beneficiary reaches age 75, benefits are payable 
regardless of the amount of the beneficiary’s earnings. 


Survivors Benefits 


Survivors insurance benefits are payable under 
the following conditions. If the deceased worker 
had as much as a year and a half of covered employ- 
ment during the 3 years before his death, monthly 
benefits would be payable to children under age 18 
who were dependent on the deceased worker and to 
their mother. If the deceased worker was in cov- 
ered employment at least half of the time between 
January 1, 1951, and his death, or for 10 years, 
then the monthly benefits would be payable to chil- 
dren under age 18 and their mother, to a widow or 
dependent widower at age 65, or to dependent 
parents after they reach age 65. 

Benefits to a surviving family will range from 





$15 up toa maximum of $150 a month. A lump- 
sum death payment will be made—whether or not | 
monthly benefits are payable—in every instance | 
where the deceased worker had met employment 
requirements for any type of monthly benefits. 
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Several new types of benefits provided by the recent 
legislation represent valuable added protection for 
women workers. The new provisions will permit 
payments in many instances to the surviving child 
or children of an employed mother. For example, 
where the deceased mother was in covered employ- 
ment for the required length of time and averaged 
$200 a month, a surviving child would receive a 
monthly benefit of $48.80 up to age 18. If she was 
survived by two children under age 18, their benefits 
would total $81.30 a month. In either instance an 
initial lump-sum death payment of $195 would also 
be made. Other benefits provided by the legisla- 
tion are those payable under certain conditions to 
the dependent husband or widower of a woman who 
was regularly employed in covered work. 


Table 2.—Tax schedule provided under recent changes 
in the Social Security Act 











: Employee Employer 
Calendar year (percent) (percent) 
| 

1951-53_. Tet ® <a 1'/,| IVA 
1954-59 _ re 2 | 2 
1960-64 __. : 21/3) 2, 
NES dnt iid oon seen 3 | 3 
NN i ak wine ge alisha os 314, 





Cost of Benefits 


Financing of Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is based on a payroll tax on covered employ- 
ment. The tax schedule provided under the new 
legislation is shown in table 2. The schedule applies 
to the first $3,600 of yearly salary or wages paid to 
a covered employee. That part of the annual earn- 
ings in excess of $3,600 from one employer is not 
subject to the tax and is not creditable toward social 
security benefits. 

Earnings of employees who become covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance will be reported 
quarterly by the employing organization and re- 
corded by the Social Security Administration. The 
amount deducted from the earnings of employees, 
together with the employer contribution, will be 
sent with the report. (Deductions for social security 
are separate from income tax deductions.) The only 
information required by Federal officials concerning 
any individual employee will be the name, social 
security number, and amount of wages or salary 
paid during the calendar quarter. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: First 


annual report of the Commissioner of Education, 
June 30, 1951. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 83 p. Proc. 25 cents. 


First Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey 
1951-1952. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952. Authorized by Title I, Public Law 
815—Eighty-first Congress. 77 p. 40 cents. 


U.S. Government Films for Television, by Seerley 
Reid and Anita Carpenter. Washington, 1952. 
54 p. Proc. 


Offerings in Guidance and Other Phases of Student 
Personnel Programs in Colleges and Universities, 
summer 1952, by Willard W. Blaesser and Clifford 
P. Froehlich. Washington, 1952. Misc. 3162, rev. 
1952. 27p. Proc. 


From Other Government Agencies 


House of Representatives, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. Education and Training and Other Benefits 
jor Veterans Serving On or After June 27, 1950. 
Hearings before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives (82d Cong., 2d sess.), on 
bills seeking to provide education and training and 
other benefits for veterans who serve on or after June 
27, 1950. Printed for the use of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs (John E. Rankin, chairman). 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
946 p. 


House of Representatives, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Federal Educational Activities and 
Educational Issues Before Congress, vol. 3—part 4, 
Analysis and Classification of the Programs. A re- 
port prepared in the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress by Charles A. Quattle- 
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baum. Printed for the use of the Committee on 
Education and Labor (Graham A. Barden, chair- 
man). Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 210 p. Available on request from the 
committee as long as the supply lasts. 


House of Representatives, Select Committee. 
Investigating Education and Training Programs 
Under GI Bill. Report of the House Select Commit- 
tee To Investigate Educational, Training, and Loan 
Guaranty Programs under GI Bill (Olin E. Teague, 


chairman). House Report No. 1375, (82d Cong., 
2d sess.). Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 229 p. 


Non-Government Publications 


The Association of Urban Universities: The Thirty- 
seventh Annual Meeting, 1951, Summary of Pro- 
ceedings. Ypsilanti, Mich., University Litho- 
printers [1952]. 99 p. Proc. 


The Ford Foundation: Annual Report for 1951. 
Pasadena, Calif., 914 East Green Street, The 
Foundation [1952]. 25 p. 


Higher Education in the United States: A Summary 
View, by Francis Millet Rogers. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 54 p. Paper, 
75 cents. 


A revised English version of a series of lectures originally 
written in Portuguese and delivered in Brazil in 1950 under the 
auspices of the United States Department of State. Outlines 
only the broader features of the system of higher education in the 
United States and is “inevitably based in large part on the uni- 
versity which the writer knows best, Harvard University.” Deals 
with such matters as the basic philosophy of higher education in 
the United States, the organization of an American university, 
student life, curriculum problems, faculty personnel, financial 
support, professional education, the library, and international 
student exchanges. 


The Public Librarian, by Alice I. Bryan, with 
a section on the education of librarians by Robert 
D. Leigh. New York, Columbia University Press, 


1952. 474p. $6. 


A report of the Public Library Inquiry. Reports a study of 
the professional librarian—personal characteristics, educational 
status, economic status, and library career—based on material 
submitted by more than 3,000 public librarians; and examines 
public library personnel administration from the point of view 
of modern practices. The section on education presents a picture 
of present educational programs, students, faculties, and educa- 
tional resources in the accredited library schools of the country. 
The report indicates that, although heaithy new patterns and 
concepts of library training are emerging, there is a lack of 
uniformity in standards. Equally serious is the inadequacy of 
student enrollment. 
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Supplementary Statements on Education and Na- 
tional Security, by Erwin D. Canham, Henry H. Hill, 
and Henry T. Heald. Washington, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1952. 28 p. 25 cents. 


Three addresses at the opening session of the Conference of 
Organization Member Representatives of the American Council on 
Education, January 25,1952. The statements are supplementary 
to Education and National Security published in 1951 by the 
Educational Policies Commission (National Education Associa- 
tion and American Association of School Administrators) and the 
American Council on Education. One of the addresses is on 
“Issues Facing Higher Education,” by Henry T. Heald. 


Student Deferment and National Manpower Policy, 
by the National Manpower Council. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 102 p. 


The National Manpower Council of 16 citizens was established 
at Columbia University in 1951, under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, to study important manpower problems and to 
contribute to the improved use of the country’s manpower 
resources. It has examined the policy which at present governs 
the deferment of college students from selective service, the issues 
involved in deferring apprentices, and related problems concern- 
ing the utilization of military manpower. 

Part I consists of a statement and a series of recommendations 
on student deferment and national manpower by the council. 
The six chapters of part II deal with the student deferment 
program, the military manpower pool, the selection of students 
for deferment, the financial aspects of student deferment, skilled 
and specialized personnel, and student deferment and democratic 
values. 
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Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
lished 
dey By JENNINGS B. SANDERS* 
ont N July 4, 1952, the Congress passed, and on _a period equal to any period he was assigned by the 
leonee July 16 the President signed, Public Law 550, Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a course of 


mcern- § which became effective August 20, 1952. Like the 
original GI bill (Public Law 346), this new enactment 

ae is of far-reaching significance, educationally and 

srment} Otherwise, to the veterans to whom it applies. 

udents } Eligibility 


skilled oe 
siete The new GI law, whose short title is “Veterans’ 


Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952,” was designed 
“to provide vocational readjustment and to restore 
lost educational opportunities to certain persons 
who served in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed by the 
President or the Congress, and for other purposes.” 
Only the provisions of the law thought to be of 
special interest to higher education are included in 
this article. 

Under the new law, the term “eligible veteran” 
means any person who is not in the active service 
in the Armed Forces and who has served during 
the basic service period for 90 days or more and 
n has been released or discharged from such active 
. service under conditions other than dishonorable. 
e Such a person is entitled to 14% days of educa- 
rs tion or training for each day of his active service, 
4. with a maximum of 36 months; however, veterans 
- who have pursued programs under earlier veterans’ 
education and training laws (Public Laws 346, 16, 
or 894) are entitled to a maximum of 48 months, 
2 less whatever time they have spent in the earlier 
er | programs. “In computing the duration of his active 
| service in the Armed Forces, there shall be excluded 
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education or training which was substantially the 
same as established courses offered to civilians 
or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
academies.” 

The veteran’s program of education or training 
may not be initiated before August 20, 1952, and 
must be initiated before August 20, 1954, or within 2 
years after his discharge or release from active 
service, whichever is later. No education or train- 
ing will be provided beyond 7 years after either the 
veteran’s discharge or release from active service 
or the end of the basic service period, whichever is 
earlier. The basic service period extends from June 
27, 1950, to such date as shall be determined by 
Presidential proclamation or concurrent resolution 
of the Congress. Should the veteran return to 
active service in the Armed Forces during the basic 
service period, his date of discharge or release shall, 
for purposes of education and training, be the date 
of his discharge or release from his last period of 
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